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COMMON SCHOOLS. 



Office of State Superintendeitt of Comuon Schools, 

Springfield^ Illinois, March Isl, 1848. 
Ciiizens of Illinois : It is an incentive to our renewed action in the 
cause of common schools, to know that we may, with a just pride^ confi- 
dently anticipate, as the result of our well directed efforts, a permanently 
established system of popular education in our State, not to be exceeded in 
its usefulness by that of any State in the Union ; and that a growing pub- 
lic interest, in the importance of a properly organized system of schools, 
is daily made manifest. The people in different portions of the state are 
becoming awakened to the manifold duties which press upon them in the 
advancement of this cause ; and an emulation, each to exceed the other in 
the establishment and perfection of schools, at the present time prevails, 
which is destined to prove irresistible to every obstacle. That zeal and de- 
termination of our citizens, which proclaims that at no distant day our mag- 
nificent state shall be second to no one in this respect, justifies the convic- 
tion that no individual can be found in our community, who, if sensible of 
his ability, will withhold his personal efforts, or decline to become a 
champion in such an enterprise. 

It is not improbable that many of our citizens, whose efforts are due to 
the public in the promotion of this cause, permit themselves to remain pas<^ 
sive, from an impression that the exertions of any one irtdividual can be of 
no particular service ; and that this delusion permits them to look with 
faith and admiration upon the good deeds of others, while no good work 
proceeds from themselves. The following suggestions are ventured for the 
purpose of removing this fatal fallacy, and to present the initiative to perso^ 
fut/, individual adion ; and to urge upon all persons that they ^'begin, begin 
fomeioAere," and without delay, in their efforts to establish an uniform sys- 
tem of public instruction in our State. 

My last brief circular in relation to common schools was prepared in the 
esipectation of my being able to meet such persons as were disposed to 



come together in the respective counties of the state, for a free interchange 
of opinions and practical sugt^estions, conducive to the establishment and 
perfection of a general system of schools throughout the state. As circum- 
stances, not within my control, have prevented, and unquestionably will 
prevent such interviews, I ask your indulgence, if I permit a profound sense 
of the duty which devolves upon mC to overcome an appreciation of my 
inability to do justice to the subject, fCnd compel me to solicit your atten- 
tion to the following suggestions, necessarily presented in a brief and im- 
perfect manner. 

While sharing largely in the the fame of our arms, and the enthusiastic 
patriotism and intrepid valor of our citizens ; and contributing to the ac- 
tive philanthropy which feeds the starving millions of Europe 5 and when 
christian benevolence is daily extending her benign influence over us, and 
an enlarged intelligence is ihe moving principle of the progressive spirit 
of our age, a propitious period is presented for rcBcwed fervency and zeal 
in the cause of education. 

The unparalleled influx of immigration which has been witnessed in the 
settlement of Illinois, embracing citizens from nearly every State in the 
Union, and from various portions of the European world, each bringing 
with him a natural partiality for the laws and customs of his own "father 
land," necessarily engendered varied and conflicting vi«ws upon almost ev- 
ery question of public interest. This '^conflict of mind with mind" ha* 
happily resulted in presenting at the present time an opportunity for adop- 
ting the good and rejecting the evil of each respective policy. We now 
find all these distinctions buried in the oblivious past. A social assimila- 
tion happily prevails — our habits and thoughts are becoming one and iden- 
tical, and the people of the entire State are united in the bond of a well 
founded- State pride. Our personal duty at the. present time, though ap* 
•parently formidable, will be discharged with facility by united and zealous, 
cflforts properly directed to perfect our system of instruction. Every in- 
dividual in our State can do much toward producing this result. It is too* 
late to leave the performance of this task solely to legislative action, or ta 
the zealous efforts of a few philanthropists* To erect upon a permanent 
basis, a plain practical system of free common schools, which will secure 
a general co-operation in its advancement, must be the result of a united 
efibrt of practical men in every portion of our State. 

The great fundamental principle of this action should be, Ihai our schooh 
be free to every child {native or adopted) in Illinois. Free as the genial 
showers and sunshine of Heaven. That unrestrained access io free insiruc" 
tion be the mystic influence which shall cheer the present and succeeding 
generations "upward and onward" in their search after knowledge. 

Illinois at the present time, in the establishment of her system of schoolt 
is far in advance of any of the States at a similar period in their history. 
But the ftdTances which other States have made, and the advance whicii 
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they must yet make to reach a contemplated perfection, speak to us in 
"prophet's voice" (which should banish all apathy) of the services de- 
manded of us in producing the ullimate destiny of common schools in Illi- 
nois. 

« 

NUMBER OF CHILDREN AND SCHOOLS. 

The census of our State for the year 1845 shows that there were at that 
time in the State 383,7(58 persons (more than one half the whole popula- 
tion) under the age of twenty years, and consequently entitled to share in 
the school money of the State. Two-thirds, or about 250,000 of these may 
be safely estimated to be of the proper age to attend common schools. Forty 
vpupils to each school house is a fair average in our Slate. To furnish the 
above number of children with common s^.hool pri^^ileges at the above esti- 
mate would require six thousand two hundred and fifty scliool houses, 
and six thousand two hundred and fifty teachers to alibrd them opportunity 
for instruction That instruction which we are imperatively commanded 
•by every dictate of parental benevolence and common justice to furnish. 

The able report of my immediate predecessor, made as is required by law 
\f) the Leijislature of 1840*-7, shows irom an average of returns made to 
him by the county school commissioners from liriy-seven counties (a/Z other 
counties refusing or failing to make any returns as jjrooided by law) that the 
number of schools in operation in the entire State, during thai period , which 
should have been for public bonvenience six thousand two hundred and fjiy^ 
did not exceed three thousand s-even hundred and fifty, or three.'pjths 
of the whole number absolutely necessary. 

This data will discover to those desiring information that a large number 
of the children of Illinois, who are entitled to the benetils of the school 
fund and the privileges of common school instruction, are excluded from a 
participation in either. But a knowledge of the just repulation of our 
State for intelligence and patriotism compels us to believe that a true and 
correct report from eyery coun/y in the State will show a far more encour- 
aging condition of our schools, and hence is manifested the great impor- 
tance of county school ofliccrs using care and promptness in making full 
and accurate reports to the State Superintendent, in order thai we may be 
enabled to see full justice done to the rising generation, who are to ibrm 
ihe moral strength of our country. 

SCHOOL FUND. 

We at this time possess a munificent accumulated fund, the principal cf 
which is nine hundred and two tlmusand nine hundred and sixty-eight dol- 
lars. Over fifty-four thousand dollars, or six per cent, interest upon this 
sum, is annually paid by the State to the respective counties for the support 
of schools. These counties have also one million of acres of school lands 
(or tlie avails of the same) to aid them in sustaining public instruction. 
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The value of these lands, judging from past and prospective sales, cannot 
be less than three millions of dollars. Anticipating future receipts from 
the general government from the sales of public lands, vtre may safely esti- 
mate tlie school ftind of Illinois at about four millions of dollars. 

This rich inheritance should be made the panoply and shield of the best 
interests of every child in Illinois. It seems incredible that good public 
schools should not be sustained by a people entitled to an income from this 
fund of the yearly value of two hundred and forty thousand dollars. 

The most visionary philanthropist cannot comprehend the immense sub* 
stantial good which may be made to result from a wise and proper annual 
application of such a fund. But it is our duty to reflect whether we are 
not liable to place too much reliance upon the magical influence of this 
munificence, and whether our own efibrts in the cause of education mav 
not be relaxed by reason of our confidence in the wonder-working power 
of tliis fund. Should a cessation of unriemitting exertions by each and ev- 
ery individual in our community, in advancing the cause of schools, result 
from our possession of this sum, far better would it have been for the State 
imd its coming generations that every dollar of it had been buried in "old 
ocean's depths." No wealth could compensate for a fatal indifference which 
might proceed from a false sense of security, and consequent neglect of 
public instruction. 

Personal responsibility and action is the lever by which this great sys- 
tem is to be moved to its destination in Illinois. This system to be eificient 
"must connect every citizen with its management, must be adapted to the 
local circnmstances and wants of different towns and neighborhoods ; and 
]>y enlisting the vigilance of tax payers and, parents, be surrounded by the 
largest possible amount of watchfulness, interest, and affection. The 
schools established must be good enough for those who know what a good 
school is, and cheap enough to be within the reach of all — otherwise they 
can never become public common schools, in the highest sense, where the 
children of all, rich and poor, the more and the less favored in outward cir- 
cfimstances, are welcomed to the same Aiuntain of intellectual and moral 

life." , 

..J 
STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 

At the present time a State Superintendent of common schools in our 
State, properly selected, and with power, ability, and a disposition to dis- 
charge his whole duty, would contribute much to the establishment of sound 
and systematic provisions for popular education, 

It is a desideratum much to be desired, that the necessity of the appoint- 
metyt of such an officer — one so indispensible to the vigorous and useful 
operation of our school system, invohing such a complication of duties—* 
)nay become so apparent as to admit of no further neglect. It is folly to 
presume that Illinois has, under the present laws, a State Superintendent of 



schools in the usual acceptation of that term. The Legislature after weigh- 
ing down the Secretary of State with varied official duties, sufficient to ex- 
haust the unrelaxing efforts of the hest intellectual and physical abilities, 
also confers upon him the nominal honor of ^^ex-officio State Superintendent 
of common schools," and requires of him to discharge certain duties per- 
taining to that office for which no .compensation is allowed. It is unneces* 
sary to add that these requirements do not embrace such duties as should b* 
performed in this State by a State Superintendent, and such duties, if re- 
quired, would evidently be beyond the ability of the Secretary to discharge, 
in connection with the multiplicity of other duties which devolve upon 
him, taking into consideration his limited compensation, which will not jus- 
tify the employment of necessary assistance. 

The duties and salary of a State Superintendent should be defined by 
law, and those duties should require, as expressed by the law of another 
State, "that he should visit and examine the respective public schools in tht 
State ; ascertain the length of time each district school is kept, and at what 
season of the year ; the qualifications of the respective teachers of schools 
— the mode of instruction therein , eoUect information of the actual con- 
dition and efficiency of our public schools, and other means of popular ed- 
ucation I and diffuse as widely as possible among the people, a knowledge 
of the most approved successful methods of arranging the studies, and 
conducting the education of the young, to the end that the children of the 
State, who depend upon commx)n schools for instruction, may have the best 
education that those schools may be made to impart j and shall make a re- 
port to the Legislature, with such observations, and suggestions, as expe- 
rience may suggest upon the condition and efficiency of our system of pop- 
ular education, and the most practicable means of improving the same." 

He should be required to visit every county in the State, and deliver fa- 
miliar lectures, and furnish instruction relative to the application of our 
school law, the proper organization of schools, the improvements in school 
houses, classification of pupils, and qualifications of teachers. He should 
assist in a proper application of the school money, and in forming associa- 
tions ot teachers, and the friends of education in difierent portions of the 
State ; and urge upon them frequent meetings in contiguous districts and 
counties ; he should render all possible assistance to teachers and school 
officers to enable them to discharge their duty with efficiency, and receive 
reports from county officers of schools, and also make his report to the 
Legislature, which would be virtually a report to the people of the entire 
State. 

Is it not apparent that all these things are necessary, and is not an able, 
zealous, and devoted Superintendent, one having no connection with any 
other office or political station, absolutely essential to discharge the minute 
and elaborate duties of this office ? 
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COUNTY SCHOOL OFFICERS. . 

County school officers cannot too sensibly appreciate the importance which 
at this time attaches to a proper discharge of their respective duties. 
Among the most prominent of these officers are the school commissioner 
and eX'Officio county superintendent, and the township treasurer, who is 
eX'Officio township superintendent of schools. In sections 14 and 84 of 
our school law detailed duties are prescribed for these officers, which, if 
properly discharged, cannot fail to render manifest assistance in the estab- 
lishment and continued prosperity of our schools. All other school offi- 
cers have a weighty responsibility devolving upon them, which they cannot 
with safety neglect. 

It is entirely upon these officers that it devolves to see that the condition 
of our schools in the different counties, is so represented as to be fully 
and fairly set forth in the report of the State Superintendent to the Legis- 
lature of the State. 

A great want of promptness was manifested by many county officers in 
making their returns to my predecessor, the consequence of which is, that 
more tha,n forty counties in the State are entirely and unavoidably unreported 
in his communication to the Legislature. 

It will become my duty in a short time to forward a circular to each 
commissioner of common schools for such a report from him as is re- 
quired by law, in answer to numerous interrogatories which will, at the 
proper time, be presented in a systematic form. In order that atten- 
tion may be called to the nature of these enquiries, I will suggest that the 
following information will probably be desired, viz : 

The number of schools in each township in the respective counties ; 
number taught by males, and number by females ; number of scholars in 
attendance ; and number of white persons under twenty -one years of age, 
and amount of township funds. The amount annually expended in each 
township for schools ; amount raised by an ad valorem tax ; number of 
school houses and their condition ; amount of school lands sold ; price per 
acre ; number of school districts ; average pay per month of teachers, 
male and female ; and probably, information and suggestions necessary to 
show the condition of common schools m the State, with the view of lay- 
ing the same before the Legislature. 

The official duties of the Secretary of State, utterly precluding the pos- 
sibility of his visiting the counties as Superintendent, render it particu- 
larly imperative upon all school officers that their reports be made with 
promptness, correctness and regularity. 

Parents, teachers, school directors, ai>d trustees, and all county school 
officers or agents, cannot be ignorant of the immense advant£^e to be deriv- 
ed from the communication of such information and suggestions as it is in 
their power to furnish to the county sclipol commissioner, and which can 
be derived from no other source. And it is confidently expected that the 



bounty colnmissioner will manifest no remissness in discharging his whole 
duty in this respect, by making full, prompt and correct report to the State 
Superintendent. 

SCHOdL HOUSES. 

Thie attention of our citizens is called to the paramount importance of 
providing good and comfortable school houses, as an essential prerequisite 
to the permanent establishment of public schools. It appears from the re- 
port of my predecessor, that in the fifty-seven counties which made returns 
in answer to his circular, there were only thirteen hundred and tweniy-eight 
school houses. From which data we are compelled to conclude that the 
entire number in the State is less than two thousand. This is the only 
meads that we possess to enable us to form an estimate of the number in the 
unreported counties — but I submit the fairness of this estimate, upon the 
suggestion, whether we may not fairly presume that had their attention and 
enterprise been thoroughly awaken^ to th^ building of school houses, they 
would have neglected to make the necessary report to the Secretary of 
State. 

In the primitive condition of some portion of our State, we cannot antici- 
pate a degree of perfection in the erection of school houses, applicable to 
older States ; but every district in the State is able, and should be willing, 
to construct upon some pleasant and convenient site, a good, comfortable, 
and convenient place for public instruction. It is to be feared that there 
are not at the present time \u this State, more than one-fourth the number of 
school houses necessary to accommodate the children of proper age to at- 
tend school. I will not allude to the condition of those at present erected, 
but must be permitted to urge, as among the first steps to proper action in 
this matter, that ofiicers and people do, withuut delay, attend to providing a 
sufficiency of these necessary buildings — and that as far as circumstances 
will permit, they be established with reference to beauty of location, and to 
convenient access to pure water, and that they be provided with good fire 
places, ample windows, and an abundance of des*ks and comfortable seats. 
Many other suggestions present themselves in this connection, but circum- 
stances render it impracticable to extend them further at the present time. 

SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 

The proper organization of school districts in the different townships, is 
a matter which commands your careful attention. These districts must ne- 
cessarily " differ from each other in their territorial extent, and in the num- 
ber, occupation and pecuniary ability of its inhabitants," and 1 am fully sen- 
sible of the difficulty of access to a distant school house during the bad con- 
dition of roads, or the inclement seasons incident to our climate. Yet I 
must be permitted to urge, that in the formation of these districts, small 
districts be as much as possible avoided^ and if practicable, that the present 
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existing small ones be consolidated. Large districts draw bountifally frons 
the public fund, and in these districts a greater degree of combined action 
is secured — parental interest is more concentrated, and there is an ability to 
provide ample school houses, and to employ competent teachers, with a lib- 
eral compensation, during a large portion of the year. While on the other 
hand, unnecessarily small districts are in great danger of being confined to 
a small fund, a contracted school house^ and an unqualified teacher, with 
limited compensation. All resulting in small advancement of the pupil, and 
little or no satisfaction to the parents. 

TEACHERS. 

The school teacher is the fulcrum upon which rests the lever of public 
instruction. It is their responsible task to take possession of the intellec- 
tual soil in its primal purity, and sow therein the seed of the sentient mind. 
They give to the intellect of a people its impulse and its power. They are 
the mysterious magnetic influence whose iron links connect wide-spread, 
social, religious, and political liberty, in one common bond of union. Hence 
the unmitigated importance of exercising great care and precaution in se- 
lecting these agents for so important a public trust. 

In the eloquent language of my predecessor, " there is no department in 
the common school system where more responsibility devolves, or upon 
which the final success of the scheme depends, than is confided to teachers. 
The end and aim of the whole law converges to this point. The great good 
and incalculable benefits which this law is intended to confer upon the ris* 
ing generation are dependent upon them fof their development and practi* 
cal application. They are the medium through which the light of educa- 
tion penetrates the clouds of ignorance that cluster around tlie obscure and 
uninformed mind.'* * * * * " If we intend to communicate know- 
ledge, we must first acquire it ; and it would be much better in my opinion 
for the school law to remain a dead letter on the statute book, than that the 
public fund should be squandered away upon teachers who require teach- 
ing themselves." 

FEMALE TEACHERS. 

In a former circular I briefly alluded to the peculiar demands of females 
upon our citizens, as teachers of the public schools. 

One of the most celebrated and talented advocates of commmon schools 
in the United States, Henry Barnard, esq., a name which will be trans- 
mitted to posterity, as among the brightest lights of the present age — ( and 
to whom I am indebted for many of my present suggestions,) in alluding to 
the failure to employ female teachers, very appropriately says, "this is one 
evidence of the want of prudence in applying the school funds of the dis- 
trict, and of the low appreciation of the peculiar talents of females, when 
properly educated, as teachers — their more gentle and refined manners— 
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pure morals, stronger interest and greater tact and contentment, in manag' 
ing and instructing young children, and of their powers when properly de-r 
y el oped, of governing even the most wild and stubborn mind by moral influ- 
ences. Convinced as I am from many years observation in public schools, 
that these institutions will never exert the influence they should on the 
manners and morals of the children educated in them, till a large number of 
well trained and accomplished females are employed permanently as teach- 
ers, either as principals or assistants, I have every where and on all occa- 
sions urged their peculiar fitness for the oflSce." 

We have in this State the elements of any requisite number of teachers 
of this description, and it is most earnestly to be desired that the beneficial 
influence to be derived from their immediate preparation as teachers, will be 
appreciated and acknowledged. But we cannot be unmindful, in the lan- 
guage of Mr. Barnard, that " before the superior efficiency of woman in 
the holy ministry of education can be felt in its largest measure, her educa- 
tion must be more amply and universally provided for." 

We have, during the past year, been favored with the presence of a num-* 
ber of excellent and well educated female teachers, who were sent to our 
State under the patronage of a society in another State ;and we have noticed 
with pleasure that these teachers have been properly appreciated by our 
community, and placed in charge of well filled schools, and have success- 
fully discharged their duty as teachers with fidelity, efficiency, and to the 
satisfaction of the public. At a time when the demand for qualified instruc* 
tors is daily increasing in our State, ( which demand is a cheering evidence 
of the awakening interest of our people to the subject of education,) it 
would be a suicidal policy, which would reject the proffered services of well 
educated, experienced and trustworthy teachers. Yet I am impelled by a 
sense of justice to the known intelligence and peculiar qualifications of the 
citizens of our own State, and to the inestimable opportunities for educa- 
tion presented in the colleges, seminaries, and schools of Illinois^ to repeat 
liiy former suggestion of the importance '' that our common zeal to promote 
this cause ( of popular education ) should be directed to the proper educa- 
tion of teachers, in the colleges, seminaries, and schools of our own State, 
That, although compelled to rely upon teachers from abroad for present pur- 
poses, we shovld not depemf upon an importation from other States to supply 
our future demands. Our own nativ-etaught teachers are adapted to the 
wants and peculiarities of our western institutions, and possess peculiar 
qualifications for adopting a course of instruction and discipline in accord- 
ance with the known wishes of the community. In providing systematic 
measures for the promotion of the intelligence of the coming generation oC 
Illinois, we should not be unmindful o^ our paramount duty to secure the 
thorough qualification of our own citizens^ male and female^ in the art of 
ieaching,^^ 
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ASSOCIATIONS IN DISTRICTS AND COCNtlES. 

* 

tSreat advantages would be found to arise from a permanent orgaftizatloii 
r)f associations in the different counties, for the advancement of schools. 
Teachers would also derive great mutual improvement from societies of this 
description, for practical lectures or discussions, and a familiar interchange 
of views in relation to the arrangement of schools, classification of pupils, 
and methods of instruction 5 and to report the condition of their respective 
schools. By this means, young ami inexperienced teachers will have an op- 
portunity of acquiring valuable information from those who are more ex* 
perienced and mature in their profession. " The sympathies of a common 
pursuit, the interchange of ideas, the discussion of topics which concern 
their common advancement, the necessity of extending their reading and 
enquiries, and of cultivating the power and habit of written and oral expres- 
sion, all attach teachers to each other, elevate their own character and at- 
tainments, and the social and pecuniary estimate of the profession." 

UNIFORM SERIES OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 

The fifth section of the school law,pf our State directs that the Slate Su- 
pefinteildent "shall recommend the most approved text books, maps, charts, 
and apparatils, and shall urge uniformity in the use of the same." To dis- 
charge this duty well, though apparently not difficult of execution, has been 
found more embarrassing than any other act contiected with the official du- 
ties of the Superintendent. Sensible of the importance to teachers, pupils, 
and parents, and also of the pe<juniary isnterest which it involves, that a uni- 
form series of books for general use i||:our schools throughout the State, be 
adopted — particular attention has befea given to (he subject ; and deeply im- 
pressed with the importance of a proper selection, after a careful examina- 
tion of such series of works as I could command, and upon as general a 
consultation as circumstances would permit, I take pleasure in recommend- 
ing for "adoption, in the department of reading, spelling, grammar, geogra- 
phy, and the history of the United States, the following works, viz : The 
Eclectic Readers, by McGuffy ; Sanders' Spelling Book ; Noble Butler's 
Grammars ; Mitchell's Geography ; and the series of Ray's Arithmetic, or 
Emerson's Arithmetic; and Goodrich'jjior Grimshaw^s History of the United 
States. A further compliance with (he hw may render additional recom- 
toendations nefcessary at a future time> I respectfully and earnestly solicit 
of all teachers, parents, and practical educationists, in view of the great 
importance of permanent uniformity if^ this matter, that so far as is consis- 
tent with their preconceived views, th<iy exert their influence to procure the 
u.nform introduction of these works i^to our schools. 

It is not the vain hope of the Supeijjiitendent, in complying with this re- 
quisition of the law, that he can convince the well formed judgment, and ; 
pertinacious prejudices of all, of the propriety of his selection, but being 



governed solely by a desire to secure the advanceoient of the pupiS,. the f^* 
cility of the teacher, and the economical interest of the parent, he i« confi- 
dent that a majority will conform to this recommendation. 

OUR DUTY.—CJONCLUSION. 

Having exceeded ray prescribed limits, I am compelled to omit many siig^^ 
gestions which present themselves in connection with thLs prolific theme^ 
and in conclusion claim the indulgence of recurring to my first proposition, 
Ihat^ee common schools demand personal action^ at the present time^ from ev- 
ery citizen of our young and fertile State. 

Let districts be formed, officers appointed, school houses prepared, and 
teachers procured in every tow nship in the State ^ and frequent meetings 
be held for familiar lectures, and such discussions as tend to produce com- 
bined action for the establishment and perfection of schools. Let there be 
frequent meetings, and public examinations of the respective district schools. 
Let county school officers visit the schools, receive returns, and make 
prompt report of the same ; and particularly should parents encourage the 
teachers and pupils by their frequent presence, and manifest an interest 
in their progress. Let these things be done, relying upon the guidance of 
that Almighty Being, whose power regulates the destiny of nations, and we 
may look for results greatly augmenting individual prosperity and national 
greatnes*. 

In the attainment of this purpose, great reliance is placed upon that aegis 
of our liberty, and fountain of intellectual light, the potent enginery of the 
newspaper press. The editorial corp.«, the '^ best abused " and most illib- 
erally rewarded, of any portion of cottimunity, are ever found in the front 
ranks oi' the advocates of human progress. They have already rendered 
incalculable assistance in advancing the cause of popular education, and 
while scattering over our land, as on telegraphic wings, the great principles 
of freedom and intelligence, we anticipate a successful issue, from their 
csontinued zeal in calling public attention to this cause, and in urging vigor- 
ous and enlightened action upon the public men of our State — upon the 
electors and elected — upon the clergy — upon school officers and teachers-— 
and upon parents and children. 

Let public seniiinent be aroused, and this cause be made the patriot^s 
cause, and religion invoked to suffuse it with her blessing. Let philanthro- 
pic efforts be ceaseless until this unsated craving after mental food shall be 
satisfied. And let all classes of our community be profoundly impressed 
with the emphatic truth, that an irresistible call is sounding for their ad- 
vance in Uiat cause which demands, that ike whole people wiihoui distinction 
•f age^ sex, or condition^ shall have unrestroined access to the fountains of 
fublie instruction^ in order that our fits institutions may be transmitted is 
fosterity in undecayed magnificence* 
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